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GRAPPIM CABLES FROM 
THE OCEAN BED 

Maiden voyage of modern repair ship 

By the C N Shipping Correspondent 

'J'he worJd’s most modern cable-repair ship, the Stanley 
Angwin, ran her trials off the Tyne last month, and will 
shortly call at London to load cable. 

Then she sets off for her station, Singapore. But she may 
take a long time to get there, as she will “ work her passage ” by 
carrying out during the voyage any cable repairs required. 


ELEPHANTS TO TEA 

Picnics in Britain are sometimes 
marred by insects that try to have 
a picnic of their own on the 
picknickers; but in ' Southern 
Rhodesia elephants are the menace. 
The Senior Game Warden recently 
had to go to the assistance of a 
party bothered with uninvited 
elephants. 

Most people dislike, having 
elephants crashing about in the 
woods and generally showing off 
when they are trying to enjoy a 
peaceful meal out-of-doors. 

On the other hand, some pic¬ 
nickers like having elephants to 
tea’ and the Game Warden was 
greatly- astonished when tourists 
called at his local store to buy 
buns to feed the elephants! 


RAIN TO ORDER 

Dry spells'have no terrors for 
the Lachlan Vale estate, Ouse, in 
Southern Tasmania, for by turning 
a tap an inch of “rain ” can be 
precipitated over four acres of 
land in two hours. 

The water is pumped under 
pressure from a neighbouring river 
and sprayed at the rate of 36,000 
gallons an hour from eight jets 
which make a complete turn and 
develop an even shower of water. 

The unit is easily moved from 
paddock to paddock and is de¬ 
signed for watering 200 acres. 


WELCOME SHELLS 

When 52,500 shells burst in 
Korea recently the inhabitants re¬ 
joiced instead of running for 
cover; for out of the shells came 
52,500 chicks. 

After a short period in brooders, 
the chicks will be distributed to 
farmers and chicken-raisers. Al¬ 
together, 210,000 hatching eggs arc 
to be flown to Korea. 


PENNY A PUFF 

Busmen of the North Western 
Road Car Company have been 
asked to watch for puffs of black 
smoke from the exhausts of their 
vehicles. 

It is part of a fuel economy cam¬ 
paign their traffic manager has 
stated' that every puff of smoke 
represents unused fuel equivalent 
to the waste of a penny. 


The Stanley Angwin, an im¬ 
proved sister of the four-year-okl 
Edward Wilshaw, is the latest 
addition to the fleet of eight cable- 
ships owned by Cable and Wireless 
for the maintenance of 155,000 
miles of ocean cables. They 
always work overseas,;^ and the 
Stanley Angwin will, only return 
to this country at five-year in¬ 
tervals for overhaul. 

Named after the chairman of 
the Commonwealth Telecommuni¬ 
cations Board, she is a twjn-screw, 
oil-burning steamer of 2500 gross 
tons, fitted to carry out repairs to 
any cable—whatever the depth of 
water or the climate—throughout 
the world. 

400 MILES OF CABLE 

Three cable sheaves run out 
over her clipper bow, while her 
stock less anchors are carried in 
pockets to prevent them from in¬ 
terfering with the cable while it is 
paying out. Her three cable-coil¬ 
ing tanks carry 400 miles of cable. 

The.Stanley Angvvin’s operating 
range is 10,000 miles, and she is 
equipped with the latest Deep Sea 
Echo Sounders which record the 
depth up to 5000 fathoms (30,000 
feet). 

Particular attejition, has been 
paid to her accommodation, for a 
large complement is carried. She. 
will serve often in tropical waters 
and spend long periods at sea, 
often hove-to while waiting for the 
weather to improve and allow 
cable work to begin. The Stanley 
Angwin carries 114 crew and tech¬ 
nical men, of whom the officers are 
Europeans, the deckhands Malays, 
the engine-room ratings Indian, 
and the stewards Chinese. 

AT HER STATION 

On her station at Singapore, she 
will be responsible for 20,000 miles 
of cable, stretching from Colombo 
to the Pacific. 

Although she can lay a few 
miles of cable she will be used 
primarily for cable repair. Cable 
may last up to 75 years in good 
condition, and fortunately the 
cable laid in the deepest water 
seldom gives trouble. 

The most likely place for breaks 
is the edge of a continental shelf, 
where the bottom suddenly drops 
steeply to great depths. Oceanic 
ooze, formed by' the bodies of 
billions of dead sea creatures, is 
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the best bottom, coral is the worst. 

When mending a defective cable 
technicians forecast the position of 
the break, while the experience of 
the master of the cableship helps 
him to locate it. The cable is then 
dragged for with a grapnel. 

The trickiest moment is when 
the cable breaks surface after 
perhaps five hours’ hoisting, for 
then it sometimes parts and sinks 
to the depths again. The men of 


the cableships require great 
patience ; they, can never hurry. 

Sometimes strange objects come 
up on the cable—beautiful pieces 
of pink and white lace coral, or a 
sac of sharks’ eggs with the small 
fish swimming inside them. 

. The weight of the cable is only 
22 cwt to a mile in the one-inch 
diameter ocean cable, so even witli 
three miles of cable on the grapnel 

Cuntiiiiied on pa»e 2 


Uphill work 

A maintenance worker on 
the Golden Gate Bridge, 
San Francisco, nears the 
top of the Nortli Tower 
after an uphill climb of 
nearly half a mile from the 
centre of the span. 


FISHING SCHOOL ON 
THE GOLD COAST 

: A fisheries school is to be 
opened on the Gold Coast to en¬ 
courage the use of motor fishing- 
boats. The Government will build 
some of the boats, and natives will 
be trained to handle them, as well 
as trawl and drift nets. 

At present the fishermen use 
frail canoes, cut out of solid tree- 
trunks several hundred miles in¬ 
land and transported to the coast 
in lorries. They are about 25 feet 
long, and have six seats, made by 
tying narrow strips of bark across 
the canoe. Each has a 20-foot 
pole instead of a rudder. 

Among the strange names of 
these boats, written in tribal lan¬ 
guage, are: We are still travelling. 
Be Be, and Let us look at what 
they will do. 
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WORLD LAWS FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

pRESH challenges to the statesmen of the world have been 
raised in the recent discussions of the Commission on 
Human Rights^ Eighteen countries have taken part in this 
very important argument, realising that a successful outcome 
would end much cruelty and injustice among mankind. 


The United Nations, who dele¬ 
gated to the Commission the task 
of outlining a code of conduct 
which every right-thinking govern- 
nient would incorporate, has asked 
for draft Covenants. 

These documents have been the 
warmest subjects of- debate, for 
they are intended to define all the 
rights of men,- women, and chil¬ 
dren, wherever they are born, 
whatever their race, colour, or 
creed. 

The Commission’s aim has been 
to make as complete as possible a 
set of proposals to be put before 
the General Assembly ne.xt 
September. Final approval by 
the Assembly of these draft pro¬ 
posals would mean that a compre¬ 
hensive International Bill of 
Human Rights would then be 
ready for signature. 

UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 

The Bill might take the form of 
a Universal Declaration embracing 
two Covenants, one dealing with 
civil and political rights, the other 
with economic, social, and cultural 
rights. . 

The mere fact, however, that 
arguments on these matters have 
dragged on for six years shows 
how difficult is the path to the 
ultimate goal. And the debates 
have ranged over very many 
different subjects. Problems about 
exile, the rights of every accused 
person to a fair trial, freedom of 
opinion, conscience, and religion, 
and the rights of children to educa¬ 
tion were some of the headings. 

Proposals of the most varied 
nature have been upheld by 
countries as far apart as China, 
Uruguay, Russia, Australia,- and 
the Lebanon. Some countries arc 
against having two separate 
covenants, others insist that by 


keeping distinct the subjects they 
cover it would be easier to apply 
and administer the final Declara¬ 
tions. 

In - the most civilised countries 
strong safeguards for the rights of 
men already exist, but in others 
less well developed the changes 
would be revolutionary. Provision 
therefore is anticipated to bring 
the reforms about in stages. 
America and Britain particularly 
support the principle of self- 
government in this field; they 
point out that . since the be¬ 
ginning of the United Nations 15 
countries have risen to independ¬ 
ence. 

NEW OEUGATiONS 

Though the suspicion by some 
nations that their own integrity is 
under cuesticn has undoubtedly 
delayed final agreement, a picture 
of what success might mean is 
already emerging. 

The world might have a United 
Nations Attorney General for 
Human Rights, who -would have 
the high legal authority for super¬ 
vising the new obligations nations 
undertook to observe towards men. 

Small nations would be assured 
the right to have a government of 
their own without interference 
from powerful neighbours. Cruel 
punishments of individuals would 
be abolished, and slave labour 
systems would be ended. 

An international Court of 
Human Rights might be set up to 
look after the basic freedoms of 
individual people in much the- way 
that the International Court at The 
Hague now decides disputes be¬ 
tween nations. 

Whatever form the final details 
take,- wide and faithful acceptance 
of the Bill would mark a new era 
in the history of the wwld. 


REPAIR SHIP’S MAIDEN VOYAGE 


Continued from page 1 

the ; ship’s head is never pulled 
down. 

The care of cable is all-impor¬ 
tant. It is best preserved in water, 
so the cable drums are flooded 
while the ship is in port. At sea 


more effective. Since the war 
some 3000 miles of telcothene has 
been made for new cables. 

The Stanley Angwin replaces the 
Recorder, a 50-year-old veteran 
whose crew 'sailed her home for 
breaking up and have now taken 



The cable ship Stanley Angwin 


they are‘drained, to prevent loose 
water rolling about. 

Cable is a complex structure with 
a core of copper wire protected by 
thin brass tape against the ’teredo, 
the marine worm. It was formerly 
covered with guttapercha, but the 
plastic telcothene is cheaper and 


over the new ship. The Recorder, 
formerly the Iris, recaptured the 
German raider Commander von 
Luckner after his escape from a 
New Zealand prison camp during 
the First World War, when he had 
captured a schooner and was plan¬ 
ning attacks on Allied shipping. 



By the CN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


goME M.P.s think the Commons 
chamber too hot, others too 
cold. The Ministry of Works, 
which . maintains Westminster 
Palace, says patiently: “It is clear 
there is a diversity of taste, and 
that all hon. members cannot 
simultaneously be satisfied.’’ 

Air in the chamber is changed 
8 t times every hour. As an aver¬ 
age sitting now works out at about 
nine hours the atmosphere under¬ 
goes a complete “turnover” 764 
times a day. 

Engineers in the basement can 
study the. reactions of M.P.s 
through a periscope. But to make 
sure the new chamber stands up to 
all stresses—from heated and 
crowded scenes to the intimate de¬ 
bate between perhaps half-a-dozen 
M.P.s—the Ministry is asking a 
doctor for expert advice. 


- J^EPORT from Westminster con¬ 
fesses to a highly developed 
sweet tooth and is proud to 
announce a parliamentary answ’er 
to the question: How much sugar 
do we get in our.,sweets? Rather 
over 60 per cent. 


Hatfield House, family seat of 
the Cecils, is a muniment 
room. Here one day the Marquess 
of Salisbury, present head of this 
great line, and Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, 
came across a piece of printing. 

It was, he told the Lords, a form 
of contract for his ancestor in the 
first occupation of Virginia in 1612. 
“ He put £66 into the venture, 
which w'as a lot of money in those 
days,” said the marquess. 

^wo active members of the House 
of Lords write shorthand. 
Viscount Alexander of Hills¬ 
borough often takes shorthand 
notes of points made in debates. 

The other peer. Lord Burden, 
learned to write at high speed. 
One of his methods was to read the 
classics in shorthand to memorise 
outlines. He tells me he has a 
collection of such books. 

(Comprehension: It was after full 
considemtion ‘of all those 
points that I gave my somewhat 
comprehensive or, rather, ex¬ 
clusively comprehensive answer— 
“None, Sir.”—Mr. Churchill to a 
persistent questioner. 


Jndigestion: I am certain that 
the hon. member was up before 
6.30 a.m., snatching a breakfast 
not before 11.30 a.m., but still he 
had no time to study and fully 
digest these amendments on an 
empty stomach,—Mr. Crosland, 

jNTERRUPTroN : The hon. member 
is always full of interruptions. 
He is.like a soda-water syphon 
with the lever permanently pressed 
down : the gas which comes out is 
perfectly tasteless arid perfectly 
innocuous.—Mr. Poole. 


“^po assess the benefits of treat¬ 
ment,” states a medical report 
quoted in the Lords, “it is essential 
to know whether the patient is still 
alive.” 


The ChHdren*s Newspaper, June 14, 1952 

Ne ws From Every where 


FLYING EGGS 

A nest with four eggs was found 
on the wing of an aeroplane which 
had just been for a flight over 
enemy lines in Korea. 

The number of books in ' the 
University Library of St. Andrews 
has been doubled, in the last 25 
years. Plans have been drawn up 
to extend the library buildings, 
which are over 300 years old, and 
already hold 400,000 books. 

Estorial, near Lisbon, is to be 
turned into a “Hollywood”, to 
make Portuguese, Belgian, French, 
and German films. 

New Zealand is to develop a 
pulp and paper industry. 

OLD TOOTH 

A mammoth tooth measuring 
eight inches by six has been found 
in the Isle of Wight; it is'believed 
to he 750,000 years'old. 

The Queen is to continue the 
annual custom of presenting a gold 
medal to the leading scholar of 
King Edward Grammar School, 
King’s Lynn. The medal was first 
presented by Edward, Prince of 
Wales, in 1864. ' 

A huge black sapphire valued at 
£80,000 has been mined in New 
South Wales. 

A fireman was lowered 110 feet 
down a crevice near Tirphil, 
Glamorgan, to rescue a .lamb 
which had survived its fall. 

THERE TO STAY 

Thirty thousand bees have just 
made their home in the chimney of 
a house in Brentford. The tenant 
has been told that the bees might 
stay 30 or 40 years. 

Frankfurt is to become one of 
the three main stations in the 
International Weather News Ser¬ 
vice with London and Paris. 

Hearing the cries of a boy in a 
canal in Benares, India, a blind 
man leapt in and saved him. 

National Saving groups in 
England and Wales, now with a 
membership of seven million, 
saved the record amount of 
£75,000,000 in the last financial 
year. 

NOT OUT ! 

The ball struck a player in a 
cricket match at Sandbacb, 
Cheshire, and ignited a box of 
matches in his pocket. 

Oxford University’s two most 
coveted literary awards have both 
been won by American under¬ 
graduates. Mr. D. A. Hall won 
the Newdigate Award for poetry, 
and Mr. F. A. Steiner the Chan¬ 
cellor’s English essay prize. 

Giant underwater floodlights are 
being used in the Caspian Sea to 
show up sprat shoals. 

Two dams and a hydro-electric 
power station have been built in 
the Jucar Basin, Spain, to ^supply 
water to Valencia and irrigate 
50,000 acres of land. One of the 
dams, the Generalissimo, is the 
fourth highest in the world. . : 


A team of British experts who 
have just spent seven weeks study¬ 
ing the U.S. jam industry say that 
British jam tastes better. 

In co-operation with the 
National Institute for the Deaf, the 
BBC are televising a series of 
programmes to teach deaf people 
to lip-read. 

IRON LIBRARY 

A library of some 8000 volumes 
dealing with every aspect of the 
history and development of iron 
has been opened in the ancient 
monastery of Paradies, near Schaff- 
hausen, Switzerland. 

Astronomers at Bendani Obser¬ 
vatory, Italy, have discovered a 
hole in the surface of the Sun big 
enough to hold a planet several 
times the size of the Earth. 


A letter of greetings from the 
Mayor of Bristol to the Mayor of 
Oslo was delivered by a Bristol 
helicopter which landed outside 
Oslo’s city hall. 


UNPARLIAMENTARY 

, The Speaker of the Australian 
Parliament has ruled that members 
must not call each other:, long¬ 
haired ass, cad, bounder, gasbag, 
skunk, twister, reptile, lapdog, 
insect, or heathen. 


John G. Smith, of Tring, Hert¬ 
fordshire, has won a silver trowel 
for being the best bricklayer 
apprentice in the area. 
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ECHOING A SOUND 
OF REVELRY 

For the first time ever, the 
Waterloo Ball is to be held .in 
Scotland—at the Assembly Rooms, 
Edinburgh, on June 18, anniversary 
of the battle. The first exhibition 
in Britain of Waterloo and Well¬ 
ington relics wilL also be held at 
the Assembly Rooms from June 
16 to 18. 

At the Ball a Waterloo episode 
will. be staged, and many of the 
guests will wear uniforms and 
costumes of the period—similar to 
those in our Brigadier Gerard 
picture-story. They will recapture 
some of. the glamour of the ball 
given in Brussels by the Duchess 
of Richmond before the battle. 
This was the scene which Byron 
pictured in Childe Harold’s Pil¬ 
grimage : 

There n-ni* a sound of revelry by 
night. 

And Belgium's capital had 
gathered then 

Her Beauty a ltd her Chivalry, and 
bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women 
and brave men. 


HELP 

your country, please, 
by saving every scrap 
of waste-paper 


BUSIEST CANAL 

The Kiel Canal, linking the 
North Sea witb the Baltic Sea, has 
almost regained its pre-war posi¬ 
tion — 53,530 vessels passing 
through it in 1938. 

Last year the number of vessels 
was 52,612, and shipping circles in 
Germany have been claiming that 
the Kiel Canal today is “by.far 
the most traffic-frequented canal in 
the world”; only 11,694 vessels, 
they point out, passed through the 
Suez Canal in the same period. 

The tonnage of the ships using 
the Suez Canal, however, was 80 
million compared with 21 million 
for the Kiel Canal. 


ROYAL BARGE 

Thames watermen have offered 
to contribute to the estimated cost 
of £3000 needed to provide a new 
royal barge for the Coronation 
celebrations; King George V was 
rowed from the Tower up to 
Chelsea in an eight-oared barge 
which was built in 1639. 

This historic craft is now in the 
National Maritime Museum. 


SPEEDING THE 
TURN-ROUND 

An ore-carrying vessel recently 
launched at the Vickers works, 
Barrow-in-Furness, will spend little 
time at the unloading wharves. 

Named the Carl Schmedeman, 
she will be used to carry bauxite 
from the West Indies to the U.S., 
and her cargo will be discharged 
by conveyor belts from the holds 
toUhe stern, and then by another 
conveyor to the shore. 

The discharge of 12,500 tons 
from a ship of this size by normal 
means would entail two days’ 
labour; but by the system adopted 
it can be completed within nine 
hours. 

LOOKING FOR LONELY 
WILD LIFE 

The Australian Museum Expedi¬ 
tion which left Sydney in April 
has sent its first instalment of wild 
life specimens to the city’s 
museum. The specimens include a 
tiny red-tailed thprnbill and a rare 
native pigeon with bronze wings 
which is seldom seen, even in 
Central Australia. 

Spending days and night on and 
around Ayers Rock, in Australia’s 
“dead heart,” members of this 
expedition have sighted 40 to 50 
different kinds of native birds, and 
have been interested to note that 
there is no evidence of any having 
died from drought. 

They are making a continuous, 
quest for the mysterious night 
parrot, subject of many legends, 
which a few bushmen say they 
have seen. The expedition is hope¬ 
ful of finding one. 

Snakes, lizards, scorpions, 
spiders, marsupial mice, and other 
wild creatures are being sought. 

GIRL GUIDE PROGRESS 

There are now 448,251 Guides 
of all branches in Britain, about 
one-fifth of all the Guides and 
Girl Scouts in the world. 

This fact is given in the latest 
annual report of the Girl Guides’ 
Association, which also shows how 
the movement is building friend¬ 
ship between girls of different 
nations, races, and creeds. 

For example, a most successful 
camp was held in Kenya, where 
the African girls chose the moun¬ 
taineering name of Kenyans, the 
Asians called themselves Hima- 
layans, and Europeans, Snow- 
donians. Rangers also went to 
camps in Switzerland to work for 
the victims of the avalanches. 


Marching girls from 
Down Under 

The new sport of marching dis¬ 
plays for girls is being introduced 
to us by 13 smart and graceful 
young women from New Zealand, 
who are touring the country to 
show how it should be done. They 
are the Blair Atholl team from 
Dunedin. 

Marching as a sport sounds a bit 
odd at first; “square-bashing” is 
certainly not a young man’s idea of 
an amusing afternoon. But these 
girls have progressed far beyond 
the elementary stage. They carry 
out all kinds of complicated 
manoeuvres, marching diagonally, 
turning, inter-weaving, and all 
with a complete grace and preci¬ 
sion that delights onlookers. 

In New Zealand, there are 400 
teams who compete regularly in 
marching displays. The team that 
arrived here recently have three 
times been runners-up for the N.Z. 
championship. 

These Blair Atholl girls look 
very attractive in Royal Stewart 
tartan kilts, cream jackets, ankle 
boots, and white Balmoral caps 
with the silver fern leaf badge. 
Their trainer, Mr. Hugh Cameron, 
a former sergeant and a true High¬ 
lander, thinks they march better 
than men because they look neater. 

Most of our marching^ visitors 
are about 19 years old and work-in 
offices at home, but the youngest 
is 16-year-old Margaret Rodger, 
who has been allowed to take time 
off from school to travel to Britain. 
The girls themselves raised the 
money for their tour. 

They are to be with us until 
September, and they hope their 
displays will lead to the formation 
of British teams of girl marchers. 


NO BIBLES FOR 
AFGHANS 

Over seven million Bibles in 808 
different languages were issued last 
year by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society^ Yet although Bibles 
are sold in almost every country 
in the world, Afghanistan still re¬ 
mains a notable exception. 

“This wild and mountainous 
country,” says the society’s report, 
“dominated by the great range of 
the Hindu Kush which divides it 
into two parts, is sealed off from 
all but formal contact with the 
West and, although it is known 
that Bibles occasionally find their 
way in among the baggage of 
travellers, it remains outside our 
reach.” 


LOTS OF PEOPLE 
IN THE WORLD 

Half the world’s population lives 
in Asia—that is one of the facts 
just published by the United 
Nations. 

Many countries have taken a 
census of their people during the 
past two years, and this has made 
it possible to make a reasonable 
estimate of the world’s population, 
now believed to be. about 2400 
million. Less than 20 years ago 
it was a little over 2000 million ; 
three centuries ago it was only 
about 545 million. 

North and South America to¬ 
gether have a population of 328 
million—less than that of Europe, 
without the- Soviet Union, which 
itself is now believed to total 
396 million. 


STATELY DEVON 
HOME 

Another of England’s beautiful 
homes—Arlington Court, near 
Barnstaple—is now open to the 
public. 

A Regency house, set in 3470 
acres of property, it was given to 
the National Trust in 1946 by Miss 
Rosalie Chichester, whose family 
had owned it since the 16th 
century. The estate is one of great 
beauty, with a big lake, and woods 
where buzzards and ravens nest. 

One part of the house is a 
museum, displaying an unusual 
collection of sea shells, pewter, and 
model ships. Also on view is a 
water-eolour by William Blake of 
the Cycle of the Life of Man ; if 
was found in an attic after Miss 
Chichester’s death in 1949. 


a, 


Can you show the little boy the way 
to that delicious hot cup of 0X0? 
You wi'l deserve one yourself when 
you get there. Ask Mummy to 
make it for you. 

It won’t take a minute. 



0X0 

so eas^ to make 
so ^ood to drink 
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A GARDENER 
FROM KEW 

Just 150 years ago, while Cap- 
fain Matthew Flinders was busy 
repairing his unsound ship (the 
Investigator) at Sydney, the 
botanists in his expedition were 
beginning to make new discoveries 
y on shore. 

Much of the hard work of 
gathering the plants from Austra¬ 
lian soil fell to the lot of Peter 
Good, who had been a foreman 
gardener at Kew Gardens. He set 
"Up his “plant cabin” on tlte 
quarter-deck ; it was a “ prefab ” 
greenhouse which had been packed 
away in sections during the out¬ 
ward voyage. 

SICK CREW 

At the end of July the Investiga¬ 
tor set sail again. Flinders hoping 
to make a complete survey of the 
Australian coast. But this survey 
only lasted a year. So many of the 
crew fell sick that all sail had to 
be put on to reach Sydney once 
more. And alas, before the ship 
arrived there (on June 9, 1803) 
several of them had died, among 
them being Peter Good, described 
by Captain Flinders in his journal 
as a zealous, worthy man. 

But his name lives on. A wild- 
flower discovered in the country¬ 
side near Sydney is now known as 
Goodia lotifolia; and near Thurs-. 
day Island, off the extreme 
northern tip of Australia, is a 
small, sandy island with a light¬ 
house which Flinders named 
Good’s Island, after his worthy 
gardener from Kew. 



Yes, they both want 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate, 
because they love its 
beautiful creamy taste. And 
Cadburys make milk chocolate 
bars which fit in well with 
young people’s pocket money. 
So when you call in for your 


weekly ration, just say 
‘ I want Cadburys, please!’ 




Surrey singers 

Members of the Surrey Girls’ Choir are here seen rehearsing 
with their conductor, Mr. Cyril Casey. Founded a year ago 
by Mr. J. Dean, of Carshalton, the choir has given many 
public performances, and entertains patients in local hospitals. 

THE SHY AND CHARMING 
MISS BURNEY 


Fanny Burney, who was born 
just 200 years ago—on June 13, 
1752—set all England talking when 
her first novel was published. 

Everybody said that Evelina was 
the finest novel for many years. 
Dr. Johnson was thrilled by it; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Edmund 
Burke said that they sat up all 
night to finish it. 

To add to the excitement, 
nobody knew w'ho had written it— 
not even the publisher. All he 
could say was that it had been 
brought to him late one evening by 
a young man calling himself “Mr. 
Grafton,” who had been willing to 
accept £20 for the story, a sum lo 
which he had added £10. 

In his house in London, Dr. 
Charles Burney, the well-known 
musician and writer on music, dis¬ 
cussing the matter with his wife, 
failed lo notice the meaning nods 
and winks exchanged by his family 
round the breakfast table. And 
great was his surprise when he dis¬ 
covered that his daughter Frances 
was the author. 

LEAST GIFTED CHILD 


hold as the Queen's dresser; but 
although fond of her royal em¬ 
ployers, she did not like her new 
life and after five years she 
returned lo her writing. 

Shortly afterwards she married 
General d’Arbiay, a refugee from 
the Frqnch Revolution. The 
marriage was a happy one, though 
at first they were poor, as the 
general's possessions were in 
France. 

After the Peace of Amiens they 
went to live in Paris, where the 
general worked as a clerk until, 
with the fall of Napoleon, he w^as 
allowed to' return to the French 
Army. 

On his retirement they returned 
to England, and when he died, in 
1818, Fanny remained in .this 
country. 

Shc' continued to write almost 
up to the time of her death, in 
1840, but her only works which 
are still read are Evelina and the 
delightful diary which she kept 
from the lime she was 16 until 
long after her marriage. 


Another Nature article by THE 

MISTAKEN 

{6) Water Vole 

"WThere the stream enters the 
pond it widens into a quiet,, 
deep creek, shaded by alder and 
willow trees, fringed with the tall, 
sharp-edged leaves of yellow iris. 
The sandy banks are almost hidden 
by meadow-sweet and ragged- 
robin, but where they show there 
are many dark little doorways 
leading to bank burrows, the 
homes of a colony of Water Voles. 

During the day there is little 
activity, in the colony, but as the 
shadows of evening creep across 
the water there comes a stirring of 
the nieadow-sweet stems, a move¬ 
ment among the iris leaves, and' 
ripples widen from the banks as 
the Voles set out on food excur¬ 
sions through the calm waters of 
the creek. 

V-shaped ripples cross and re¬ 
cross, from shadow of willow to 
iris forest, and at the apex of every 
V is a dark little form, swimming 
steadily, eyes and thoughts fixed 



Water Vole 


on some mare's-tail stem or 
willow-root beckoning from the 
far bank. 

An incautious movement on our 
part and there are numerous liquid 
plops, the V-shaped ripples fade, 
and the food-searchers are swim¬ 
ming, swimming, swimming under¬ 
water for the safety of submerged 
doorways, their bodies silvered 


Frances Burney, “ Fanny ” _ to 
everybody, was born at King's 
Lynn, where her father was 
organist at $t. Margaret’s Church. 
The family moved back to London 
when she was eight. 

She was a quiet child, slow in 
learning to read, and considered 
the least gifted of a talented 
family. But she was quick at 
making up little plays, and on her 
15th birthday threw her first novel 
on the fire. 

When she was 25 she started 
Evelina, working late at night to 
keep it secret from all bait her 
sisters and her brother Charles, the 
mysterious “ Mr. Grafton.” 

Not until the success of her 
novel was established did she allow 
the secret to leak out. Then her 
fame, allied to her shy but charm¬ 
ing manner, rapidly won her an 
important place in society,. 

Men like Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, 
Burke, and Reynolds became her 
friends; and at the house of Mrs, 
Delany at Windsor she met King 
George III and Queen Charlotte. 

In 1-786 Fanny Burney was per¬ 
suaded to join the Royal House¬ 


PLACES rOR THE 

\ 



16. The Provost T Mk.1 

Pupil and instructor sit sidc-by- 
side in the roomy cockpit of this 
new RAF basic trainer, the 
Pcrcival Provost. This arrange¬ 
ment enables the inkructor to keep 
a closer watch on his pupil than 
was possible in earlier training air¬ 
craft fitted with tandem seats. 

A 550-h.p. AJvIs Leonides radial 
engine powers this robust little 
machine, making it the fastest and 
most powerful basic trainer ever 
used by the R A F. Top speed is 
200 m.p.h. and it cruises at 176 



m.p.h. at 5000 feet. Special amber 
screens, fitted in the cockpit to 
simulate night-fiying conditions, 
allow the pupil to practise. Hying 
on his instruments alone. 

Recognise the Provost by its 
low, blunt-tipped wings; radial 
engine faired into the nose of the 
stubby fuselage ; prominent cock¬ 
pit canopy ; angular fin set well 
ahead of the tailplane, and the 
stalky legs of the fixed under¬ 
carriage. 

Span: 35 feet 2 inches ; length; 
29 feet. 


The Children's Newspaper, junc 14, i952 

HUT MAN discussing • • * 

IDENTITY 

and Broivn Rat 

with air-bubbles and long trails of 
bubbles in their wake. 

Such is the peaceful life and set¬ 
ting of the inoffensive and 
attractive Water Vole, so unfor¬ 
tunately and incorrectly named by 
many people Water Rat. We have 
only to see him sitting on ai mossy 
stone island, half-screened by 



Brown Rat 


plant-life of the stream, to realise 
how unlike the Brown Rat he is. 

^BOUT seven inches long from the 
tip of his nose to the base of 
his four-inch tail, the Water Vole 
is clad in a rich, russet-brown fur 
with snow-white breast, entirely 
different from the greyish brown 
coat of the Rat. - 

Instead of the Rat's tapering 
nose, the head of the^Water Vole 
is blunt and rounded, with a pair 
of rather shortsighted eyes, whfeh 
shine, none-the-less, with an inquir 
ing expression like brilliantly- 
polished black beads. Where-the 
Rat’s ears are big and prominent, 
those of the Water Vole are barely 
visible above the fur, even when 
fully cocked, listening. 

Difference in habits is perhaps 
even, more marked and important 
than difference in appearance. It 
is certainly very much in the little 
aquatic creature's favour. Just as 
there are fewer dirtier annuals, or 
more dangerous germ carriers, than 
the Rat, so are there few country 
dwellers more scrupulous about 
personaL cleanliness than the 
Water Vole. All his activities arc 
punctuated by painstaking toilets. 

Whiskers are combed, coat and 
spotless white vest are washed aud 
brushed, tail carefully sponged 
down, the whole grooming re¬ 
peated again and again during the 
tasks of burrowing, nursery-build¬ 
ing, swimming, and dining. 

In his choice of food, too, the 
Water Vole is certainly not one of 
Man’s enemies, for his simple 
tastes are satisfied with w'ild plants 
of the brook. In hard winters he 
may gnaw bark from the young 
trees of a chance streamside plant¬ 
ing, but any true damage must be 
slight compared with the havoc 
perpetually wrought by the Rat. 

Let us become better acquainted 
with this engaging goblin of our 
backwaters and sheltered ponds, 
for dull hearing and imperfect 
sight make him an easj^ creature 
to watch on a warm June evening. 
And let us never again make the 
mistake of labelling Water Vole 
with the incorrect and unpleasant 
name of Water Rat. 
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IVANHOE COMES TO THE CINEMA 




Robert Taylor as Ivanhoe, in the guise of a 
troubadour iri search of his King 



Knights galloping into the jousting arena on their gaily-caparisoned chargers at the 
tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; and, right, Elizabeth Taylor as Rebecca 



Ivanhoe, as he confronts Prince John 


Rowena (Joan Fontaine) receives the Crown of Beauty 


Robin Hood’s stalwart bowmen attack the castle 
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JUNE 14.. 1952 

FRESH START 

j^iGHT years after uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, Germany 
enters, once more the circle of 
European nations as an equal 
member. 

True,'she is divided into two 
great sections, East and West 
Germany, and it is only the 
western section that makes, a 
new start; but for a big section^ 
of the German people this 
month of June 1952 brings a 
refreshing draught of hope. 

Thousands of young Ger¬ 
mans have no memories of the 
bitter days of war, and, like 
young people in Britain, are 
ready and eager to be friends ‘ 
with young people in other 
lands. We must help them. 

Ctandjng as she docs at the 
heart of the Continent, 
Germany occupies a strategic . 
position, in the organisation for 
the defence of a free Europe. 
To win her people over per¬ 
manently to the causes of 
peace and freedom is an essen¬ 
tial if ‘Europe is to remain 
united and strong.. 

We cannot completely forget 
what has happened in recent 
years, but we can all let 
bygones be b3^gones and help 
this great nation to. make a 
fresh start, and take her right¬ 
ful place in the councils of the 
nations. 

'jpHAT way lies peace. As Mr. 

Anthony Eden recently 
said, “ It is.within the power of 
statesmanship and the wisdom 
of nations to bring the chapter 
of wars to an end.” 


JOBS WITHOUT-BOBS 

^HE Bob-a-Job week is an 
^ excellent way of raising 
funds for the Scout Movement, 
but Scouts have not forgotten 
that part of their law is to do 
good turns without payment. 

Last week Bolton Scouts held 
a special Good Turn week and 
freely did jobs for those who had 
helped them in the past, and also 
for those ‘^who have the jobs 
but cannot spare the bobs.” 

Among those taking part was 
15-year-old Neville Matthew, a 
real job-hbund. During Bob-a- 
Job week he did 76 tasks— 
moving coals, sorting bricks, 
mending a searchlight, chopping 
firewood, cleaning lumber rooms, 
running errands, and gardening 
—thereby earning £10 2s.. and a 
gas cooker. 

Such lads uphold the highest 
ideals of Scouting. Charity may 
begin at home, hut there is no 
reason why it should stay there. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If a rabbit coiild 
face a fox with* 
out turniii" a hare. 


Barcelona wants football 
iliatches played to music. Even 
the losing team would beat time. 

Cakes will not be so plentiful. 
They are to be'^cut. 

BILLY BEETLE 


A certain reader says he devours 
books. Should have a book-plate. 

A mother says her son always 
does his home lessons on the 
hearthrug. Gets down to work. 

A lady says she expects a good< 
cup of tea for four pence. We 
prefer a cup of good tea. 

A lake near Chelmsford is to be 
devoted to trout. Hope the trout 
will return the devotion. 



Wise donkey 

^ DONKEY in Tipperary took 
children to school and milk 
to the creamery and then walked 
home with the cart by itself. 

When its mistress was sum¬ 
moned for allowing the animal 
to wander on the public road, a 
Civic Guard said that it appeared 
to know the rules of the road 
quite well and had never been in 
an accident. 

Commented the judge: “That 
is more than can be said for 
quite a lot of human beings.” 

At home 


'j't 


Young scientists 
wanted 

TDoys and girls who decide to 
^ go in for some branch of 
science as a career are not only 
assuring themselves of reason¬ 
ably certain employment, but 
one which will also render a 
service of unique importance to 
their country. 

Britain’s urgent need for more 
scientists is emphasised in the 
report of the Advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy. This points 
out that there will be useful cm- ■ 
ployment for as many scientists 
as are likely to be forthcoming, 
and that the demand for them is 
bound to increase as long as 
Britain remains a force in the 
affairs of the world. Universities 
could give more facilities for 
scientific education. 

In particular there is a need 
for more chemists, chemical 
engineers,electrical and mechani¬ 
cal engineers, and physicists. 

Skilful and inventive scientists 
are essential to this nation if it 
is to keep to the fore. 



Prince Richard and Prince 
illiain, sons of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, at play 
in their home, Barnwell Manor, 
Northamptonshire. 

Farmers get too 
many forms 

Criticising the number of 
^ forms a-farmer has to fill 
in, Mr. Gerald Williams, M.P., 
recently gave an example of a 
farmer who, in exasperation, 
wrote on a form that he had 
2000 acres when he had only 
200, and that he had a herd of 
wapiti, 200 zebras, and two 
giraffes! 

No comment on this ridiculous 
report came from the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and the farmer, 
doubtless, was convinced that he 
had to spend his evenings filling 
in forms which were not even 
read by 'the authority requiring 
them. 

The official notion that un¬ 
limited form-filling can solve our 
problems is a dangerous fallacy. 
Too many forms defeat their 
own object. 

WOODCUTTER’S SONG 

Welcome, red and roundy sun, 
Dropping lowly in the west; 
Now my hard day’s work is 
done. 

I'm as happy as the best. 

Joyful are the thoughts of home, 
Now I’m ready for my chair, 

So, till morrow-morning’s come, 
Bill and mittens, lie ye there! 

John Clare 


HISTORIC EVENT 

'he recent signing of the 
European Defence tom- 
munity treaty is assured of a 
place in history, for the six in¬ 
dependent States signing it have 
agreed to place their armed 
forces under a supra-national 
authority. , 

The six countries are France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Luxem¬ 
bourg, and Holland. If their 
Parliaments ratify this treaty, a 
real international armed force 
will come into existence. Its 
soldiers, wearing the same uni¬ 
forms and having the same flag, 
will be commanded by a War 
Ministry composed of statesmen 
of all six countries. 

Though Britain and the United 
States have not joined this De¬ 
fence Community, they have 
formally bound themselves to 
give it their full support. 

What the titles told 

Tt seems that in countries 
^ behind the Iron Curtain even 
the arrangement of a row of 
books can land one in trouble. 
This was the experience of a 
shop girl in Bratislava, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, who set out four books 
side by side in a window. 

Passers-by read: We Want to 
Live . . . Far From Moscow . . . 
In the Shadow of the Sky¬ 
scrapers . . . Under a Foreign 
Flag. 

It is reported that the girl was' 
arrested! 


Thirty Years Ago 

A nothe'r American, inventor, 
^ Mr. Edward F. Glavin of 
New York, has now succeeded 
in perfecting a little car which 
he calls the wireless hound, and 
the movements of which he can 
control entirely by wireless. 

It is necessary to have the 
vehicle in sight all the time from 
the control station, so that the 
wireless car is not likely to be 
of much use for road work. But 
it is easy to imagine a man 
sitting up in a control tower 
operating ploughs and other 
farming implements over a wide, 
stretch of country by the touch 
of^a lever. , 

From Children $ Newspaper 
June 17, 1922 
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TfflNGS SAID 

Tf we could measure all that the 
^ world, owes to the invention 
of printing, we should be quite 
overwhelmed by all that has 
followed from that first great 
event. Lord Justice Birkett 

'T'here should be a device for 
telling headquarters of the 
BBC when sets were being 
turned off. Those at the BBC 
would get some shocks. 

lA>rd Brabazon 

inquiry from a policeman 
^ as to how long the scaffold¬ 
ing had been qn the Palace of 
Westminster I was told “I am 
sure I have ho idea, my Lord, 
I have been here only 17 years.” 

Lord Rea 

T^hat I saw of the work of the 
British Empire in different 
places filled me with thankful¬ 
ness for it. ' Archbishop of York 

Tf we believe in nothing we 
^ shall live and act like a tramp, 
moving around from lodging- 
house to lodging-house, propped 
up by a benevolent State and 
progressing nowhere. 

Bishop of Croydon 


ITHE COO NTRY 


ATow that the trees are in full 
dress and still unsullied by 
the dust and heat of high 
summer, there is great joy in 
seeking the woodland on a 
sLUiny day. 

Birds are busy everywhere 
among the boughs, the flicker 
of wings glinting in the warm 
light. The soft ”cru-cru-cru ” 
'of the dove is a peaceful and 
restful sound, almost a lullaby 
when the wayfarer takes a siesta 
on the cushioned turf. 

There is enchantment amid 
the “chequered shade,” with 
yellow patches of sunshine 
dappling the mossy floor with 
lights and shadows. The Nature- 
lover rests well content in the 
soft green shade, lulled by the 
spell of the summer woods. 

Something of the same feeling 
grips one when resting in a dim, 
cool cathedral, with the outer 
world but a murmur of sound 
far away. The “harp” music 
in the leaves is soothing and 
drowsing, as it drifts this way 
and that, lifts and falls and 
croons, murmurs and dies 
momentarily, to begin all over 
again. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As W. M. Thackeray wrote: 
Good humour may be said to be 
one of the.very best articles of 
dress one can wear in society. 







OUR HOMELAND 


By the rock pools at Forth 
Sands, North Cornwall 
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MAN WHO GATHERED 
LIGHTNING 

'pwo hundred years ago this month a man set out to gather 
lightning, and the result was the familiar lightning con¬ 
ductor fixed to high buildings all over the world. It proved 
to be one of the most sensational of all the many scientific 
discoveries that were made in the 18 th century. 


7 



Gargoyles for Westminster 

]\fr, Henry Wadley puts tlie finishing touches to gargoyles 
which will shortly look down from the Victoria Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament. Restoration of the stonework has 
been going on for 22 years, but will be finished by 1955. 


NEW BRAIllE HAS PLASTIC DOTS 


Benjamin Franklin, a successful 
American printer, had taken up 
the study of electricity and other 
scientific subjects at the age of 42. 
He was one of those prominent 
citizens of Philadelphia who in 
1751 established the academy that 
eventually became Pennsylvania 
University. 

In his own laboratory Franklin 
noticed the similarity of the crack¬ 
ling sound of an electric spark pro¬ 
duced by friction and that of a 
lightning flash in a thunderstorm. 
But he could not prove that the 
two things were the same. No one 
had ever caught the great savage 
lightning, and sd it could not be 



Sir Benjamin West’s painting: of 


Benjamin Franklin 

compared with the electricity pro¬ 
duced by friction and stored in 
Leyden jars. 

Franklin determined to collect 
lightning—by means of a kite. He 
covered his kite with silk, which is 
resistant to electricity. On the 
frame, and rising above the top, he 
lixed a sharp, pointed wire. So 
that the electricity would not reach 
his hand while he held the string, 
Franklin tied a silk ribbon to the 
lower end of the string ; and above 
the knot he hung a door-key. 

One day in June 1752 Franklin 
went out secretly, with his son 
William, to fly his kite in a gather¬ 


ing thunderstorm. They carried 
with them a Leyden jar. 

At first, to his dismay, nothing 
happened. Then, just as the dark 
thunderclouds had passed over the 
kite, Franklin saw the ends of the 
loose filaments on the string where 
it was knotted to the s4Ik projecting 
in every direction! Th6 kite string 
was electrically charged. 

When Franklin brought his 
eager, trembling hand near the key 
a spark flew out. Soon the 
string conducted downward such 
amounts of electricity that, by 
placing the key in a Leyden jar, he 
was able to charge it. 

The effects obtained from this 
jar were exactly the same as those 
from a jar charged with electricity 
produced by friction. Franklin 
had proved that lightning is a huge 
electric spark, so powerful that it 
could destroy massive buildings. 

His experiment gave him the 
idea of the lightning rod. He made 
rods of iron and copper to conduct 
lightning harmlessly from the tops 
of buildings to the ground—safe¬ 
guards which have saved millions 
of pounds and countless lives in the 
past 200 years. 


GATES OVER 100 
FEET LONG 

The first ship is expected to 
arrive at Easlham Oil Dock— 
Manchester's new £5,000,000 dock 
on the Ship Canal—in autumn 
1953. It will be the . largest oil 
dock in Europe and will accom¬ 
modate four 30,000-ton tankers. 

Work is proceeding rapidly, and 
recently the first of the three huge 
sliding gates—106 feet long, 60 feet 
high, and weighing 1700 tons- 
arrived by sea from Vickers’ 
famous shipyard at Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

These gates will have to with¬ 
stand a water pressure of nearly 
5000 tons. Operated by two 
125 h.p. electric winches, they will 
take three minutes to open or 
close. 


lone voyager 
on a raft 

An ■ amazing raft voyage has 
been made across the shark- 
infested Timor Sea, north of Aus¬ 
tralia, by Scottish-born Jack Fair-, 
weather, who describes himself as 
a beachcomber artist.” 

Fairweather believed that ocean 
currents and wind would carry him 
over the Timor.Sea to the island of' 
Timor, arid to prove his theory he 
worked his way along the wild and 
lonely northern coast of Australia 
to a point near Darwin. 

There he built a ramshackle 
craft composed of driftwood 
lashed on top of three aircraft' 
belly-tanks, with a flimsy mast 
fashioned from what appeared to 
be a broomstick handle. Unlike 
the Kon-Tiki expedition he had no 
shelter on his tiny ‘"deck” to pro¬ 
tect him from sun and rain, and 
his provisions consisted of two 
four-gallon tins of water and some 
bread and meat. 

OUT OF SIGHT 

Despite all efforts to dissuade 
him, Fairweather insisted on set¬ 
ting out on his lone voyage, one of 
the most daring ever made. 
Slowly his tiny craft drew away 
from the shore and bobbed over 
the horizon out of sight. 

On May 4 the skipper of a pearl¬ 
ing lugger spotted the raft, with its 
little cloth of a sail reduced to 
rags, making heavy weather of it 
in a rough sea about 130 miles 
north of Darwin. He offered to 
take Fairweather on board but the 
reply was a wave of the hand and 
a jocular request—was he on the 
right road to Timor? 

The raft and its lonely occupant 
then vanished from human ken. 
Planes searched for him in vain in 
the wide wastes of the Timor Sea, 
and after May 13 the search was 
abandoned. 

Nearly a fortnight later came a 
message to the Royal Australian 
Air Force at Melbourne that 
startled the ' whole , of Australia. 
Fairweather had landed, at' 
Koepang, on Timor island, and 
was quite fit after his hazardous 
voyage! 

To the man of courage all things 
arc possible: so goes the old say¬ 
ing, and Fairweather has done 
much to prove its truth. 


Solid Dot'Braille, a new form of 
writing used by the blind, is on 
show for the first time in the 
Braille Centenary Exhibition, just 
opened by the Duke of Edinburgh 
at the headquarters of the National 
Institute for the Blind at Great 
Portland Street, London, 

Hitherto Braille has been made 
by embossed dots—raised im¬ 
pressions in the paper itself. This 
new Braille is formed by raised 
plastic dots on the surface of the 
paper. 

There are many advantages to 
this new method. With the Solid 
Dot Braille any number of copies 
can be made from one master 
copy ; it is easier to read ; and can 
be printed in different sizes, on a 
thin, poor-quality paper, while em¬ 
bossed Braille requires expensive 
manilla paper. 


The 75,000-acre Kiclder Forest 
in Northumberland, is the biggest 
State forest in Britain, with 60 
million trees in 35,000 acres already. 

Recently a village was officially 
opened there, with homes for the 
300 forest workers ; and it will 
continue to grow, for the number 


Giant Braille can be produced 
for children learning to read, and a 
whole, new vista is opened up for 
the reproduction of diagrams and 
drawings. 

Moreover, the new dot is clearer 
to the fingertips, and more people, 
especially older people who at 
present find great difllculty in 
learning embossed paper Braille, 
may learn to use the new Solid 
Dot Braille. 

The new method has been 
worked out after many years’ re¬ 
search by Mr. J. Groat, a refugee 
from Czechoslovakia, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Research Ofllce and 
the jScientific Development Com¬ 
mittee of the National Institute for 
the Blind, Solid Dot Braille com¬ 
bines electronics, plastics, and 
process printing. 


of foresters will increase to 2000. 

Lord Robinson, Chairman of the 
Forestry Commissioners, has said 
that people often remarked to him 
how beautiful they had found the 
Black Forest in Germany. Kiclder 
Forest would one day be equally 
beautiful. 


ENGLAND’S BLACK FOREST 


Empire Mosaic —9 ^ ^ ^ by Ridgway 
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Olympic Flashbacks—3 — 


HE WON- 

Burm 
RECOUP WENT 
TO THE 
SECONP 
MAN 


m us {k«fiELES,l£^'52, 

Roberttisdall 

„ (eizs) ^ 
the 400 
METRES HURDLES 

\h 512 secdnds. 

BBAm(3 ALL 
Pf^fOUS TIMES 


Fastest 

MARATHON 

{2 hrs.29m. l9-2s.) 
MIAS RUN SV KlTEl SON, 
A KOUBAN.mo WORE 
SANBAL-TVPE’SHOES, IN 
WHICH THE SiaiOE HAB 
ITS OWN COMPARTMENT 
— Berlin, t^Sb ■ 



But TisoALL 

KNOCKEOOOWNTHE 
FINAL HURDLE ■ • • «E 
WAS AWUZDSa THE RKE, 
BUT NOT TH6 Reeo^o 

TUlS WENT TO 
THE SECOND MAN, 

OLENN HARDIN 

(UNITEB STATES) 
Time ,....52 secs 



OF THE 
1922 OLVMPICS WAS 

TomUampson 

NWHD RAN HIMSELF UK«10US 
.:^,‘TQ,V|INTHE 800 METRES 
IN WORLD RECORD TIMS 
dmin. 49-Ssecs.) 


TWELVE-HOUR SWIM TO SAVE FRIENDS 


BALING OUT 
MADE EASY 

Baling out at high altitudes will 
be considerably less hazardous for 
RAF pilots with the introduction 
of a new barometric “brain” 
which automatically opens their 
parachutes and releases them from 
their ejector seats. 

Until recently, a pilot has had to 
do this himself. As he is blown 
clear of his machine and falls away 
in the ejector-seat a small para¬ 
chute is released from the seat to 
slow it down, otherwise neither' 
pilot nor the main ejector-seat para¬ 
chute could stand the strain when 
it opened suddenly. The pilot then 
has to detach himself from the 
seat, and fall through space for a 
short time before it is safe for him 
to open his own parachute. 

At great heights there is in¬ 
sufficient air to keep a man con¬ 
scious for more than a few 
seconds, and in his hurry to leave 
his aircraft the pilot may not have 
time to turn on his emergency 
oxygen supply. 

The.little barometric box will do 
his thinking for him. Should he 
“take to the silk ” high up, the 
gadget releases him from his seat 
and then opens his parachute when 
he has fallen to 13,000 feet. Below 
this height the box automatically 
delays the opening for a brief 
period to enable the pilot to get 
clear of the machine. 

This mechanical “brain” has a 
barometric bellows which prevents 
the release mechanism working 
while above the altitude to which 
it is set. Below that altitude, the 
atmospheric pressure releases a 
spring which automatically gives a 
60-lb. tug on the ripcord. 


BIRD WATCHERS 

The British Committee for Bird 
Preservation state that there arc 
now some 700 naturalists in the 
British Isles making monthly 
counts of wild' duck, geese, and 
swans for most of the year. 


This is the story of a young 
African Boy Scout who made a 
desperate i^'hour swim in dark¬ 
ness to save the lives of his com¬ 
panions after their canoe had 
capsized. 

Timothy Mayendayenda, who 
has been recommended for a 
gallantry award, is a 14-year-old 
member of the native Scout troop 
on Likoma Island, near the Portu¬ 
guese side' of Lake Nyasa in 
Central Africa. 

With his father, two uncles, and 
another boy, Timothy was making 
a 15-mile journey by canoe, from 
the lakeside to another tiny island, 
Chisamulu. As night fell the cur¬ 
rent running south grew stronger. 
A blustering wind arose, and the 
mounting waves overturned the 
frail craft, flinging all five into the 
water. 

By a stroke of luck the canoe 
did not sink, and they clung des¬ 
perately to its slippery under-sur¬ 
face as it drifted. Hour after hour 
passed, and the unhappy five 
realised that they were being blown 
farther into the middle of the lake, 
which at this point between Portu¬ 


guese East Africa and Nyasaland, 
is 50 miles wide. 

Their hopes sank even lower 
after two of the men had started 
to swim to Chisamulu, only 
to turn back to the canoe because 
their strength was rapidly sapped 
by wind and waves. 

As they clutched the canoe, 
young Timothy begged his elders 
to’ let him try to reach the island. 
At first they would not hear of 
it, but so insistent was the little 
Scout that they finally agreed. 

With a salvaged cushion as* a 
lifebelt, Timothy swam off to the 


BEETLES ATTACK 
ISLAND 

Sw'arms of rhinoceros beetles, 
six inches long, have invaded 
Tonga Island in mid-Pacific, and 
threaten the copra industry with 
destruction. 

The villagers, waging an all-out 
battle against the insects, have 
blocked roads leading to infested 
areas. The beetles have a keen 
sense of smell and can detect food 
from great distances. 


east. With aching, dragging limbs, 
he struggled on, and at 10 a.m. he 
crawled, utterly exhausted onto 
the beach. Natives who had 
spotted him quickly carried him 
to their chief. 

As the brave Scout blurted out 
his story, young tribesmen raced to 
the rescue in a fast canoe. The 
joy of the four survivors was two¬ 
fold when their rescuers hailed 
them, for they had concluded that 
Timothy had been drowned. 

-Timothy must have swum at 
least four miles, against currents, 
choppy waves, and winds—an 
astonishing feat which has filled 
his troop and tribe with pride. 

But, Nyasaland already knew 
that the Scouts of Likoma Island 
were made of stern stuff. In 1950, 
when the Chief Scout, Lord 
Rowallan, visited the area, the 
troop spent eleven days in an open 
dhow in order to reach Monkey 
Bay, on the lake’s southern tip, and 
from there marched 35 miles to 
meet him. So Timothy’s courage 
is typical of a bunch of native lads 
who maintain Scouting’s finest 
traditions. 
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BEDFORD SCDOOFS 
400 YEARS 

On Saturday, June 14, Princess 
Margaret is presenting the prizes 
at Bedford School and taking part 
in the celebrations of its founda¬ 
tion 400 years ago. 

The Charter, given by Edward 
Vl at Ely in August 1552, licenced 
the Mayor and Corporation of 
Bedford to acquire land for the 
endowment of a school. 

The land with the school build¬ 
ing on it was acquired 14 years 
later, the gift of Sir William 
Harper, a Bedford boy who had 
become Master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company and Lord 
Mayor of London. Sir William 
also endowed Bedford with 13 
acres of meadow land in Holborn, 
which down the years yielded an 
income sufficient to give ample 
support to four schools in the town. 

All their pupils, boys and girls 
alike, are proud to wear the 
Harper eagle crest, and many have 
won fame for themselves and their 
town. It may well be that John 
Bunyan was among them. 

Sir William Harper lies in St. 
Paul’s Church, Bedford, and a ser¬ 
vice in his memory is Jo be held 
there on July 25. 

CRANE-DRIVING 
BY TV 

Among the marvels at the 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition 
at Olympia, which closes on 
June 14, is a ^remote-control crane 
for use in dangerous work, such 
as in an atomic energy plant. 

This crane can. pick up atomic 
or explosive materials which are 
too dangerous for a man to 
approach. It is controlled by 
radio at a distance of as much as 
1000 yards, and the operator, out 
of sight of it, watches its move¬ 
ments on a television screen. 

The crane can lift a load of 100 
tons. 


THE EXPIOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD—PICTERE-VERSION OF CONAN DOYIE’S FAMOUS STORY (4) 


Brigadier Gerard had escaped from the Dartmoor 
prison, but he knew there would soon be a hue and cry 
after him because his cell-mate, Beaumont, had turned 


traitor on him. Gerard’s plan was to obtain a suit of 
civilian clothes, and then to reach, the coast ^and find 
some smuggler or fisherman who would be willing to 


earn the reward paid by the Emperor Napoleon for 
bringing escaped prisoners-of-war across the Channel. 
It was a dark night as he hurried away from the prison. 



As he crossed the moor he saw lights. Approach¬ 
ing warily, he found they came from a coach 
that had broken down on the road. A lady was 
inside it. He saluted her politely,. and she 
said her husband, Sir Charles Meredith, had gone 
to get help. On the seat beside her Gerard saw 
just what he wanted—Sir Charles’s cloak. He 
apologised profusely for being obliged to take 
it, and drew it gently out of the coach. 


The lady was horrified and called him a thief. 
Poor Gerard was overcome with shame. He 
promised to return the cloak at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. He stayed apologising and paying her 
compliments until he heard voices, and realised 
that Sir Charles was returning. Then he kissed 
her hand and went off. He kept his face to the 
wind, for he was sure it was blowing from the 
direction in which lie should go. 


He lay down and slept, hut when he awoke 
he saw the prison wall; the wind had changed 
and he had walked in a circle ! He decided 
to stay hidden here during daylight, for the 
guards would be unlikely to search for him so 
close to the. prison. He ate some bread he 
had, and in Sir Charles’s cloak found a letter 
addressed to the Prison Governor. But as a 
gentleman, of course, he did not read it. 


That night he walked away from the prison. At 
dawn he found himself near a lonely cottage, 
and as he‘%vatched, two men came out; one 
started skipping like a young girl, while the 
other talked to him gravely. Gerard was very 
puzzled. He thought they must be a doctor and 
his patient. He did not know that the skipping 
one was a prize-fighter in training, and decided 
to get his clothes from him. 


What happens when a dashing French cavalryman tries to take clothes from a British prize-fighter? 


See next week’s instalment 
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MONOAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


In Blackmead Abbey, now a film 
studio, Fred and I discovered that 
an American professor and his 
daughter, Annabel, were prisoners. 
Disguised as film ''extras,'* we 
found a secret staircase leading to, 
an underground river. [Ve were 
going up again when the floor 
closed over our heads. Voices 
mounded below. 

10. Narrow Escape 

Tn the darkness we clung to each 
other and to the steps. Almost 
at once we heard deliberate foot¬ 
steps coming up towards us. 

There must be a way of work¬ 
ing the trap from the top, Fred,” 

I whispered. “I expect there’s 
some sort of platform where 
people take their weight off the 
steps,” 

I switched on my . torch. There 
were a couple of worn wooden 
cross-beams just about level with 
my knee. They must have been 
stepped on many times before. I 
hopped across to them. 

”Come on, Fred!” I whispered. 
Fred jumped across towards me 
from the steps, crabbing my arm 
for support. That grab steadied 
him, but unfortunately it sent 
the torch Hying out of my hand. 
What made it worse was that I had 
pressed the guard over the switch 
so that the torch went spinning 
down showing a light. 

It went out a few seconds later, 
when the falling torch met some 
sort of obstacle. From the howl 
of surprised fury which came up 
the steps we knew it had hit a man 
climbing towards us. 

But my theory about counter¬ 
weights was right. There came the 
click of a spring and the rumble of 
the steps as they moved. The trap- 
dr/r above us began to lift.. 

We did not wait for the steps to 
stop moving. We flung ourselves 
against the trapdoor and out into 
the cupboard. 

Annabel was there. “Gee! Fm 
glad you made it.” 

“Quick, Annabel! They’re 
coming up just behind us. . We’ve 
Qol to run for it.” 

“Tve got an idea about that, 
too!” cried Annabel, “Out 
through this door, quick!” 

We all tumbled out of the cup¬ 
board into the round room. There 
Annabel turned back to the cup¬ 
board door,^slamming it. “Now 
just take a look at these bolts!” 

They were old and rusty, but 
they moved. We slipped the upper 
one across just as the first of our 
pursuers reached the top of the 
steps. Annabel tucked up her 
skirts- and led us across the 
veranda. Uproar w-as coming from 
the cupboard. Then, as we raced 
d!5wn the steps, w'e heard the 
splintering of wood behind us in 
the pavilion. The bolts had saved 
us—but only just! 

j^FTER dodging between rows of 
currant bushes, we came to 
the remains of an old greenhouse. 


At one end of this there were steps 
leading down into a stokehole 
full of ashes and rusty pipes. Here 
Annabel turned and said: “I guess 
we’re safe enough here.” 

1 suddenly, began to think how 
very odd we must look sitting there 
in the stokehole—two noblemen’s 
pages in doublet and hose which 
already looked the worse for wear, 
and a medieval lady-in-waiting 
silting on a rusty pipe scowling at 
us. But it was far from being a 
laughing matter, I told myself, as 
I unfolded the message about the 
quassium for the others to see. 
“This message calls for a council 
of war,” I said, reading it out. 

“Quassium!” exclaimed Fred. 

Annabel was puzzled. “Say, 
what is quassium,” she asked. 

We told her carefully the little 
we knew about this precious 
mineral, more powerful even than 
uranium ; and w^e told her about 
Uncle George’s secret research job 
at Fort X. 

Any note about quassium w'as 
important, we explained to Anna¬ 
bel; but one left behind by a man 
in the sack could hardly fail to be 
of the utmost urgency, and it ought 
To reach Uncle George at once. ' 

“You mean that you tv/o guys 
figure on quitting right now to find 
your Uncle George?” 

“It’s not that w'e want to quit, 
Annabel, and we certainly aren't 
going to leave you here after we've 
promised to help,” 

“Then what's the idea?” 


umM 
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1. The Essentials 

cami'er’s first needs are a tent 
to sleep in, a groundsheet to 
sleep on, and a rucksack. 

Tents vary in size and shape, but 
must have plenty of headroom and 
be waterproof. For one or two 
campers the bivouac with a small 
wall is excellent, being easily 
pitched; for three or more .the 
cottage tent with a ridge pole is 
preferable. A fly sheet affords 
extra protection and warmth. 

The fewer movable parts the 
better, and where possible avoid 
projecting parts which tear the tent 
and clothes. Guyropes should be 
strong and firmly attached to the 
tent. Tentpegs should be strong. 

A groundsheet is a necessity. It 
must be waterproof, and can be 
made to fit the tent. Individual 
cape-groundsheets arc popular, for 
besides being light and easy to 
clean, they can be worn in wet 
weather. 

The rucksack should be like the 
tent—waterproof and roomy—and 
with well-sewn scams, strong 
straps and buckles and a large 
covering flap. Outside pockets are 
an advantage ; so too is a frame. 
Next week : Personal Gear 


“Wouldn't it be best for you to 
come back with us to the Bounty? 

“What! And leave my father 
here in the power of these people? 
Not likely! Now, listen. After 1 
left you two in the pavilion I heard 
Neman having a set-to with his 
partner, Morr. The two of them 
were so carried away by the row 
they were having that they didn’t 
even notice me, Neman was say¬ 
ing something about it being no 
longer a matter of days but of 
hours. Morr answered with some¬ 
thing about the film being a waste 
of time. Then they went on—and 
I slipped past into my father’s 


Annabel took a deep breath. 

“Pop was sitting there alone 
in his office looking as if he had 
just received some terrible shock. 
He spoke to me in a whisper, say¬ 
ing that he had been living through 
a long bad dream in which he was 
afraid he had lost his reason. For 
the first time he admitted that he’d 
been doped for days on end. But 
this morning, he said, the glimpse 
of a messenger from what he called 
the outside world had shaken him 
to his senses. For once he’d been 
able to resist the doping and had 
defied Neman and Morr. But he 
said the visitor had been caught.” 

“The man in the sack!” 

“Maybe,” said :AnnabeI, who 
had met Fred and hidden with him 
while the body was dumped in the 
jeep. “But let me go on. Pop told 
me that Neman and Morr had not 
only threatened him with death, 
but me, too, if Pop resisted the 
extra strong shot of dope they'd 
brought. They no longer make 
any pretence of concealing their 
beastly drugs. That’s Why Pop 
whispered to me so quickly, trying 
.to say as much as he could before 
the dope took effect.” 

“And what is its effect, Anna¬ 
bel?” 

“ 1 think I know now. He loses 
all idea of the present. He forgets 
that he's James Despard Hook, the 
well-known professor. He forgets 
that he's supposed to be on a 
‘ scientific-historical assignment.* 
But he doesn’t forget his know'- 
ledge—not a bit of it—though he 
comes under the control of this 
gang. Long before we came here, 
I guess, he knew most of the 
secrets of King John of England.” 

“What on earth, has King John 
got to do with it?”, 

“That’s just the point! I think 
Tve found out. They’ve made him 
live the life of King John ever 
since he made that important dis¬ 
covery he talked about. He’s been 
King’John nearly all the time 
we've been at Blackmead Abbey.” 

“ ^pHAT’s just so that he can take 
his part in the film,”. Fred 
asserted. “Though I didn’t know 
they actually doped .people to 
act ...” 

“They don't dope people to act, 
silly. And Pop’s not an actor, and 
never has been. The extras who 
have been brought down here to 
take the other parts have told me 
that. But nobody could have 
become King John in the way my 
father has. And, believe me, he's 
not been turned into a king for 
his own good.” 

“ Did he say anything else, 
Annabel, when you saw him just 
now?” 

Continued on pagre 


FEEDING YOUR PET IS AS EASY 
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JRD SUDS 
AT TOGO 


ID OG lOODS 


Yes, you can be a brick to 
your pet! Build up your pet 
animals, birds or fishes with 
the best pet food you can 
get—made by SPRATT'SI 
Spratt’s have special foods 
for the Dogs, Cats, Pet 
Birds, Hamsters, Rabbits, 
Aquarium and Pond Fishes. 
Don’t, be put off with 
anything offered as “just 
as good,” Be firm 
about saying, 
” S p r a 11 ^ s, 
please.” Your 
pet’s health 
and happiness 
depend on it! 


The/leh a SPRATTS ftm! Med/mipit 

SPRATT^S PATENT LTD., 4t/47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3. 



lUUluntoiiZS 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

ttAVE NO equal 


The Year’s Two Outstanding Film Strips. 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 

HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI 

also 

THE FUNERAL OFH.M. 

KING GEORGE VI 

From Sandringham lo Windsor, 
including the Lying in State. 

All tiio majc.sty and splendour 
of i his impressive spec tacle seen 
in cinema-like iTprniluclioii. 
tlirougii the 

SUPREME CINE VIEWER 



nigh Qn.aliiy 
. Definition 


Superb 

Magnification 

Film Strips 2/6 each • Viewers 2/9 

Send P.O. plus Cd. Post & Pkg. C.O.D. I/- extra. 

FOWOEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street. Luton, Beds. 



“TABLE 
CRICKET ” 




The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and stumps with bails. 
Overarm bowling,double wickets 
and all the “ outs ” such as clean 
bowled,' caught, stumped, etc. 
Googlles, breaks and even body¬ 
line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. , 

Send strxmti for full details and 
Order Form to : - ^ 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(T.C.I7) The Lodge. Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells. Kent. 



YOU can 
build this 
rNN 


WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 

It enables you to build Garages, Fire 
Stations, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 28 6 AND 52 6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS. AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. Contents Price 

100 100 Full Size Bricks - - 3 - 

101 52 l-Bricks and 72 i-Bricks 3'- 

102 Gable and Peak Bricks - 3> 

111 Capping and Roof Tiling - 2 6 

112 Concrete Roofing - - 2,6 

114 Bag of Brickplayer Cement 13 

ns Roofing Cement - - 9d. 

8107 2 Bay Windows with 31 

Splay Bricks - - - 3.9 

METAL WINDOWS AND 
DOOR FRAMES 


FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8 . FIO 
8^d. 6id. 7id. 5d.' 4d. 6d. T^d. 

8108 Sheets of Glazing 11" X 6" (plastic) l|d. 

If , your dealer, cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C}, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


BOYS!! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 
DON’T WAIT. BUY NOW I 
★ ★ 




Ne^v Weight 

HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
n"' X 9" X si"* Use¬ 
ful for campers arid 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE 0/fi 

Post and Pkg. 9 d. 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, .& 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every hoy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE 0/A 
Post & Pkg. 6d. 


NEW BRITISH ^LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to bloxv 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim¬ 
ming baths. 

OUR PRICE 2/g 


Post and Pkg. i/-. 

(DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RO., LONDON, S.W.S. 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE RARE 
£1000 CAPE TRIANGULAR 
WOODBLOCK ERROR FREE, 

including New Issues from VIRGIN 
ISLANDS (as shown), Portugal (Coach), 
ANGOLA (Bird) and EGYPT (new sur¬ 
charge) claiming King of Egypt and Sudan all 
unused, if you ask to see our ‘'Cheaper than 
other” Approval Sheets, and send 2 |d.dor post¬ 
age (this is important.) 



MONSTER “IRON OURTAIN” PACKET 

Contains over200 different stamps from COUNTRIES BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN, 
including Czechoslovakia, Grand Collection of ISO ; Bohemia, 50 diff ; Hungary Al^ 
new Triarkgular; Russia (Bomber). If priced separately would cost 30/-. Only 


HARRY BURGESS & GO. (Dept. C.N. 39), PEMBURY, KENT. 



FREE! 


This fine new issue j 
of remote WESTERN [ 
SAMOA which will | 
add value to your | 
collection FREE to ! 
all requesting our Dis- I 
count Approvals and ? 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

Packets—1,000 different stamps whole world 10/- 
POST FREE. 200 Br. Empire 5/- 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN) | 

28 Farm Close, Ickenliam, Middlesex j 
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it' AfRICA ro 
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titiinirtiiii 


EAGLE STAMP FREE 

Absolutely Free! 

If YOU write and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send to YOU this super EAGLE stamp ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. 

Issued in 1938 by ITALIAN EAST AFRICA it 
depicts an Eagle fighting with a Lion, a magnificent 
design which will add value and lots of interest to 
your very own collection. To obtain it, just write 
for Eagle Stamp Free and ask to see a Selection 
ofsWindsor Stamps On Approval. 

Please enclose 2}d- stamp for postage to you, and post 
without delay, addressed to 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (°c^) UGKFIELD, SUSSEX 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II CDCC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY rKCC 

lur. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Tree to collectors 
asking to see our famous 'Quality' (discount) Approvals. 
Scud 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you v^Msh you 
may join “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive. Badge, Membership Card listing flue Gifts, and 
Approvals monthly. (Gifts ine. full-size Tweezers, etc.). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 76, 

Canterbury, Kent. 


64-PAGE ALBUM FREE 

THE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT EVER OFFERED 

Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. This Magnificent offer is for 
one week only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the ideal album for be¬ 
ginners or for holding duplicates. The Cover is most attractively design¬ 
ed in TWO COLOURS, there are 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized 
illustrations with spaces for new issues. It will hold over 1200 stamps 
INDEXED and contains much useful information. Remember 
supplies are limited, so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE GIFT. 
Enclose 6d. for package and postage and request our famous Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD, (GN) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


LIGHTHOUSE PICTORIALS 

Have you got this beautiful set of 1951 
Paraguay Columbus Commems—mag¬ 
nificent pictorials missing from many 
collections ! I will send them FREE to all 
applicants sending 2Id. postage and re¬ 
questing my FIRST CLASS APPROVALS. 

R. GODLEY (CN) 

29 Park Road, High. Barnet, Herts^ 


STAMP PACKETS 


25 Argentioe 
200 Belfiau 
25 Cochin 
100 Finland 
50 Indian Sts. 
50 .Tugoslavia 


lOd. 

3/6 

1/6 

2/9 

1/6 

1/3 


25 New Zealand 1/. 


100 Norway • 3/6 

25 San Marino !/• 
50 Slovakia 3/. 
25 South Africa !/• 
50 Spain 1/- 

100 Sweden 2/- 
50 Turkey 2/- 


Alsb STAMPED, ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
LIST 250 different packets free. 

E. H. W. LTD: (Dept. “.Q”), 

42 Victoria Street. London, S.V/.l. 


★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 



MAGNIFYING GLASS 2 9 (folding) 
tWEEZERS 2/9 pair COMMANDO 


FREE! 

This magnificent stamp, of the 
centenary of the first postage stamp 
of BARBADOS, already obsolete 
and scarce, will be given FREE to 
all asking for our world famous Br. 
Colonial and Foreign Approval 
Sheets and enclosing 3d. stamp. 


FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 


' ALBUM illustrated 95 pages 2/10 
ALL POST FREE 
DUPLICATE POCKET-BOOK 3/- 
HINGES 1/9 per 1.000 

(Dept. CN.) 226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.I. 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Ji^ a recent mile race in Germany 
the first five men ran the 
distance in under 4 minutes 10 
seconds. Had they run in relay 
this quartette would have beaten the 
world four x one-mile record, held 
by Sweden, by over 10 seconds. 

^LRKADY this season no fewer 
than 15 U.S. athletes have 
cleared 6 feet 6 inches in the high 
jump. Our Olympic jumpers may- 
take heart in the fact that such per¬ 
formances are seldom achieved on 
this side of the Atlantic. The 1948 
Olympic high jump was won with 
6 feet 6 inches. 


In training 



Joan Ridley, 19, practises throw¬ 
ing the javelin while on a training 
course at the National Physical 
Recreation Centre at Bisham 
Abbey, Berkshire. 

Britain’s women lawn tennis 
players face a stern task on 
Friday and Saturday this week 
when they meet America in the 
Wightman Cup. Britain, who have 
not won this event since 1930, lost 
last year in America 6-1. ' The 
American team comprises the 
world's leading players—Louise 
Brough, , Doris Hart, Maureen 
Connolly, and Shirley Fry. 


(^HULAM Ahmed, the Indian spin 
bowler, had breakfast the 
other day—and could hardly bowl 
at all. Ahmed, who holds the 
world bowling endurance record of 
555 balls delivered in one innings, 
says that the secret of his stamina 
is that he only has a glass of 
orange juice for breakfast. 

' Daphne Wilkinson, 440 yards 
swimming champion, continues 
to knock fractions of seconds from 
her British record. Recently she 
reduced the time by a further 
eight-tenths of a second to 5 
minutes 16.8 seconds. 

Qur women athletes will be in the 
news again this weekend, for 
the Women’s A.A.A. Champion¬ 
ships are being held at the White 
City on Saturday. Last year two 
great records were set up—Mrs. 
Sheila Lerwill’s record high jump 
of 5 feet 71 inches, and Mrs. Sher- 
gold’s British native record of 130 
feet 101 inches in the discus. 

^pHE A.A.A. Marathon Champion¬ 
ship will be run on Saturday, 
on the famous Windsor to 
Chiswick course. J. H. Peters will 
be all out to repeat his wonderful 
victory in last year’s race, when he 
completed the gruelling course of 
over 26 miles in 2 hours, 31 
minutes, 42 seconds. 

D^^nnis Tucker is now one of our 
finest javelin-throwers, and 
recently threw one inch short of 
205 feet. Yet when he attended 
the Raines Foundation Grammar 
School at Stepney, he was told that 
he was too small to enter the 
javelin events. He stood just under 
5 feet, and no boys under 5 feet 
3 inches were allowed to enter. 

]\Trs. Eileen Shertdan recently 
cycled from London to Ports¬ 
mouth and back in the record time 
of 7 hours 12 minutes 26 seconds. 
The previous record for the 138- 
mile ride had stood since 1939. 
Mrs. Sheridan, who is Britain’s 
greatest all-round woman cyclist, 
has a six-year-old son. 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 


Continued from page 9 

“He kept saying that I must get 
away^from Blackmead Abbey at 
once, that he didn’t mind so much 
what they did to him if he were 
sure that I was safe. But there, 
what does it matter? I told him 
the same as I told you. I’m not 
going to leave him.” 


scene to see what goes on, or are 
you going back to find your Uncle 
George?” 

“I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
do both,” Fred suggested. “Ufief^ 
George may not be back till late, 
and as we’ve put on these clothes 
for the banquet scene, we- may as 
well go through with it,” 


Annabel then explained why she 
was quite used to underground 
rumbles and to the noise of power¬ 
ful engines both in the backwater 
and in the quarry nearby, which 
was strictly out of bounds. It 
seemed that Neman had explained 
to everybody that he was going to 
follow the film about King John 
with a thriller-picture about sub¬ 
marine commandos and frogmen. 
His engineers'and technicians, he 
said, would be trying out different 
kinds of craft for several weeks. 
So Annabel had not taken much 
notice of the vessels which Fred 
and I had called “coffin boats”; 
and, being a girl, she had not even 
wondered how they worked. 

“Now, let’s just get things 
straight,”^ she said at last. “Arc 
you going through the banquet 


“And at least we’ll have seen 
your father,” T added, “and got 
the lie of the land.” 

Annabel jumped up from the 
rusty pipe and shook us each 
by the hand. “I’ni mighty glad 
you’re going to do that, though I 
didn’t want to talk you into it. 
There goes the first bell! We can 
go through to the canteen and mix 
with the other extras.” 

We walked through the.garden 
until we reached a little wicket 
gate which bore the words, 
“Private, Staff Only.” Here we 
were stopped by a doorkeeper who 
looked at us sternly. 

“Now, young gents,” he said, 
“perhaps you’ll just show me your 
yellow cards.” 

To be continued 
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( If the fine lady 
J who rode a 
4 cock horse to 

< Banbury Cross 
, had been a 
* Stamp Collec- 
I tor she would 

< not have passed 
J by the Banbury 
4 Stamp Co’s. 
\ latest Gift. 
{ FREE to all 
t collectors, 
i There is no 
/ catch in ouf 

J Gift schemes, 
just send 3d. in stamps requesting The 
Banbury Stamp Co’s. NEW and Terrific 
Approvals and you will receive by return 
your own personal Approval book and Free 
Gift^ If you like our selectio*i and wish 
dor more, you will receive individual atten¬ 
tion by one of our staff who will look after 
your require- 
ments. 

THIS 
MONTH’S 
FREE 
GIFT 

Set of two 
mint, British 
Stamps of the 
Seychelles 
Islands—a real 

MUST for 
your album. 

Write nou) to : 

THE BANBURY STAMP CO. 

(Dept. 16) 

23 South Bar, Banbury, Oxon. 



CDEE I >^0NACD1951 

rifkC I HDLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2ld. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2We8tern Gardens, London, W. 5 



4/6 FREE! 

CANADA Capex pictorial AND 
50 different Whole World^FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/6, and 
will be sent to all collectors asking to see my 
Discount Approvals and enclosing 2Jd. stamp 
for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZi {Section CN), Hillside, 

Marton, Whitegate, Wtnsford, Cheshire. 


RUSSIA! 

Beautiful giant 4-coloured pictorial 
set, only just issued, also water¬ 
mark detector and perforation 
gauge—absolutely FREE! S^ind 3d. 
stamp requesting our famous all¬ 
world Pictorial Approvals, including 
sets and single stamps at all prices. 
Extra free gift packets are offered if 
you purchase Approval stamps! 

Album and Accessory list sent free, 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN) 

18 Thistledene, East Molesey, 
Surrey. 

GEORGE VI CEYLOis 

Eight splendid pictorial stamps from Ceylon, 
all of the late reign, including Coronation, 
Royal pictorial. Victory, New Constitution 
(flue large stamp). Dominion Status (TWO— 
Lion Flag and late Prime Minister), TTniyersal 
Postal Union, and the new set, only just 
issued, sent free to all applicants for 
Approvals enclosing postage. 

R. D. HARRISON 
20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 

APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps In a FINER condition 
chan can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 7Z YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure.. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON 8c MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), Soulh Hackney. London, £.9, England 
Established 1880 
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The Chifdren’s Newsbaber, fane J4, J952 

NIGERIA’S TIN PYRAMIDS 


. Mr. Lyttleton, the Colonial 
Secretary, who is on a visit to West 
Africa, will see Nigeria’s tin 
pyramids, and the primitive Birom 
people who make them. 

A CN correspondent who was 
recently in Nigeria saw these 
people at work. Huge electric 
'drags claw the surface to bring up 
the earth containing the tin, and 
the Birom people—men and 
women alike—carry the red earth 
away to huge tips which look like 
gigantic pyramids. 

To watch a line of Birom 
women, he writes, clad in scraps 
of plaited straw, ,and walking in 
the morning sunlight to the tin tips, 
is to see primitive grace and 
carriage at its-best. Each woman 
balances a calabash on her head, 
and as the drag brings out the soil 
she lills it, and walks sedately up 
the slope of the pyramid, tips her 
calabash, and walks down the 
other side. 

Shy and secretive, the Birom 
families carefully guard the en¬ 
trances to their thatched houses of 
mud, which merge so exactly into 
the general brown of the country¬ 


side that visitors often mistake 
them for rocks. Our C’orfespon- 
dent was admitted to the tiny 
courtyard of one family, and 
found it clean and well swept. 
There was a grain store, a wood 
store, and a kitchen. 

Outside the village the massive 
tin pyramids stood as a reminder 
that modern industry pushes its 
way into the most remote regions, 
and revolutionises the life of the 
most primitive folk. 


COSY WORK 

Five thousand tea cosies W’erc 
sent to a London competition re¬ 
cently organised by . the Women’s 
Institutes. About 250 were finally 
picked for display, and' three were 
awarded prizes of silver teapots. 

One cosy was made from wool 
picked from hedges, and then 
washed, dyed, and spun by the 
competitor. Some of the more 
elaborate were rejected because the 
judges felt that shepherdesses, 
“black mammys,” bridal figures, 
cottages, and inns would not stand 
the lest of time. 
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No. 2 of a 


New Series of C N Competitions 



2 BICYCUS 

TO BE WON! 



10 Ten-Shilling: Notes for Runners-Up! 


T ake your pens or pencils and get busy on this week’s prize puzzle. 

The first prizes are two bicycles—one for the over-twelves and one 
for those under. In addition, there will be ten ■ los. notes as consolation 
prizes. 

To enter, simply study the jigsaw below and see how many things you 
can find in it wluch you would expect to see in the country. When you 
tlfink you have found them all 'write their names neatly on a postcard 
or piece of plain paper, in alphabetical order. Underneath put the 
total number of objects named. 

Add your name, age, and full address and ask your parent, guardian, 
or tcaclicr to sign that it is all your own work. You must also pin or 
paste a C N token to your entry—one is printed at the bottom of the 
back page of this issue. . Post to : 

C N Competition No, 2, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive by Tuesday, June 24, the Closing Date, 

One prize bicycle (junior or full-size as required) will be awarded for 
the best correct list sent in by a reader under the age of 12, and 
another for the best entry from a reader aged 12 or over. The other 
prizes will be given for next best entries. HandwTiting and general 
neatness, according to age, will ‘also be taken into consideration in 
deciding the prizewinners. 

This competition is open to all readers under 17 in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and tJie Channel Islands. No reader may send in more than 
one‘entry and tlic Editor’s decision must be accepted as final. 



The Glory of 
Chatsworth 

Chatsworth House in Derby¬ 
shire, the noble ancestral home of 
the Dukes of Devonshire, is not 
only a magnificent- building set in 
a great park ten miles round ; it is 
also the home of one of the largest 
and richest private collections in 
the country. 

The public arc to be admitted 
to the house this summer and will 
be able to study the treasures of 
art which have been brought to¬ 
gether since - Stuart times, and 
which include many Old Masters. 

Outstanding exhibits are a 
bronze head of Apollo, which has 
recently been on loan to the British 
Museum; a ^Saxon manuscript 
known as the Benedictional of St. 
Aetfieiwold ; ;a triptych by Hans 
Memling; and Reynolds’s por¬ 
trait of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

The, bronze head of Apollo was 
found in 1835 by peasants digging 
for water in Cyprus. The Bene¬ 
dictional was written and illumin¬ 
ated for St. Aethelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester, by.his chaplain. 


STAMP NEWS 

Quba’s jubilee as a republic is to 
be commemorated by 12 special 
stamps, all of different design. 
Seven will be for ordinary mail, 
four for airmail, and one for 
express postage. 

'J^vvo recent issues in Brazil 
marked the centenary of the 
births of Henrique Oswald, the 
composer, and Licinio Cardoso, 
the scientist. 

^ALDiviA, in Chile, now 400 years 
old, is to be commemorated 
by a set of four values. 

'J’he rarest colonial airmail stamp, 
a Newfoundland 60 cent black 
issued in 1927 and carried by De 
Pinedo across the Atlantic, has 
been sold in London for £850. 


CORONATION OPERA 

Benjamin Britten is to write an 
opera in honour of the Coronation. 
It is to be based on the story of the 
first Queen Elizabeth and Lord 
Essex, and will be produced at 
Covent Garden next summer. 



1 The gharial is a species of 
eagle, crocodile, or antelope? 


2 Finish the proverb: “Penny 
wise ...” 

3 What is scheelite? 

4 Who were the last to invade 
Britain: Saxons, Normans, 
or Vikings? 

5 Explicit means: vague, extra, 
or definite? . 

6 Mount Ruvvenzori is in Natal, 
Uganda, or Belgian Congo? 

7 How many players are there 
in a basketball team? 

8 Who in Lord Tennyson’s 
poem The Revenge said 
“Fight on, fight on ”? 

Aiisv/ers on page 12 


SotnetbiRQ to 

^treasure 


WJJJJJJJJJJJiWJi 



With years of 
trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, a 
Unique” pen is un- 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
^ a price you can afford. 

With (wd tone steel nib 4IB and 61? inc, Tax.^ 
With I4ct. gold nib 10/9, 13/6, 16}-, and /9/- 
inc. Tax. 


THIS IS IT, CHAPS ! 

A SUPER SHEFFIELD ^ 

SHEATH KNIFE 

BINCHESLONGfromthetip 

of its hand-ground, razor- 

edged, Sheffield steel jl^‘, 

blade to the top of its 

polished wood M 

handle ; com- Also 

rlVti 

leather- HUNTING 

sheath. KNIVES with 

5 }A. brass decoratod 

^ “ yi-*/ ^ leather handles and 

' polislied aiuininiiini 
lii'lts. 6"-9/4, 8"^ 13/4, 
9''-18/4. All including 
sheaths. 

DON’T MISS Z T / 
rout and packing on 
nil knives tid. extra. 

Dept.'(CN652), 100 East 
Street,; London, S.E.17. 
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Write for Approvals and How to Get 

! 500 STAMPS FREE 
I_I 

enclosing 2Jd. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“ Leaping Crawley Down Road, 

Fclbridge, Sussex. 


TIIIANGULASLS 

To all who request our unrivalled High 
Discount Approvals we offer absolutely 
FREE, 3 TRIANGULAR stamps and 
17 different stamps from J7 different 
countries. 

Please enclose 2\d. stamp for postage. 

D. VEITCH & CO„ 

54-56 BIackett^t.,^ewcastl^n^ync, ^ 


British Colonial, Foreign Spaccfillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id., Ad., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 


25 


ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS STAMPS 
-FREE-—■ 


Lnr.cro pictorial stamps depicting Cat-boat, 
Coconut Grove, and Turtle, together with 
20 other stamps, FREE. Just enclose 
2id, postage and request dur pictorial 
discount Approvals. 

-G. SMITH, P.T.S. (H),- 

95 OCEAN ROAD. SOUTH SHIELDS 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL UIEEER EXT. XO G R E AT BE IT AIN 
500, 3/-. 250. 1/6. lOO, 9cl. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIAXGULARS: 10. 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50, 10/-, RAILWAY l^XUIXES: 
15, 1/3; 25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. TLAUS : 10. 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MAPS; 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHU’S; 10, 1/-; 25. 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2|d, extra.. Approvals 
aud Catalogue of stamp bargains ou request. 
S. TATLOW &. SONS 
Eckington. Sheffield. 


Bertie wins a 
^ Voiley.., 



ALLSORTS 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK 2 & SONS 

(Dept, CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



‘EVER REAUY” 

R a 11 e r y operated 
Speed IJoat, of alu- 
niinimn coiistruc- 
■‘k ' Rt'd, Cream, and 

White. Size : 12" X Si* X 
2/1". Takes 4 U-11 Ever Ready Bat¬ 
teries. Motor fitted with self-oiUng beiirnig: 
and will not require oiling. I’rico 
Fins 1/6 for 4 TJ-11 Batteries, 
opfioiial. Post p.Tid. C.W.O. 

Obtainable fixmi MARK SHRANK, LTD., 
18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2. 

M on eg refunded if not fnllg .saUftfird. 


iiig 

28'3 





FREE! 


Packet of Ten 
PICTORIAL 

Stamps includ¬ 
ing Set of Four Nicaragua 
Sports Airmail Stamps, 
to all who send 3d. stamp 
and ask to see our Discount 
Approvals of Sets and Singles. 

W. BAKER (CN6) 

37 Side, NeWcastle-on-Tyne L 


CHOOSE YOUR FREE GIFTS 

All applicants for my Diseouot Approvals may 
choose TWO Free (lifts from tlie following ; 

(a) Dominica—Island Scenes (Mint). 

(b) Bermuda—Set of Ships. 

(c) Mauritius—Island Scf'ues (Mint). 

(d) S. Rhodesia—Royal Visit (Mint). 

(e) Trinidad &, Tobago—Island Scenes 
and in addition, a Perforation Gauge. 

Plcaso state wliieh TWO gilts are prefcrixd 
and enclose 2.tid. postage. 
MALCOLM MATSON, 

30G London Road. Staines, Middlesex. 


Great Bankrupt Stock 

TAILORED BLAZERS 
25L 

-Post, etc., 116 
A NEVER 
AGAIN offer of 
a smartly tailored 
navy bine blazer. 
Single or double 
breasted. Made of 
. normal woollen 
mixturo blazer 
material. 3 Patch 
poc kets. Smart gilt 
metal buttons with 
gill sh'eve buttons. Bold lapels. 
Sizes 32 to 42, 25/-. Sizes-44 ' 
to 50, 5/- extra. Cash refunded 
if not- absolutely delighted. 
ALSO LADIES’ D/B MODEL. 


RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 6^” Post if 



BRITISH ARMY 

Brand-New RIdgeTent 



BRAXD-XKW.a 11 colours. 

Complete, Ideal for 
eyclista, campers, etc. 

Length 7 ft. 3 in, sleep¬ 
ing btise X 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 
12 in. walls, £2.15.0, 
or «cnt foi’ 6/- and 6/- 
moiithly. With fly-sheet, 

£3.12.6,or sent for 15/- 
• jmd 9/9 monthly, both 
carriage 1/-. 

Free irinstratod Lists. I’cnts, Biunenlars, Watches, eic. Terms. State which list required, 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN25), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough .Tunr.tion. London. S-E.5. Open all !<at. Ip.in. lied. 


Cash Price £9.12.6. Carr. 
51: Extends 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 
6 it. Walls 5 ft. Finest value 
offered. Real waterproof can¬ 
vas. Portable, hut very stout 
cloth. Complete including valise, 
sent for 22/6 and 25/- 
monthly. Carriage, etc. 5/-. 
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JACKO & CO.’s OLYMPIC TRIALS 

Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS.. 1 Foot- 

t 

2 

3 


4 











A TIP 

said the gentleman, “I 
lost a pound, but it was a 
note, not silver.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the page boy 
who stood before him; “it a 
note that I found, but I thought 
it was possible you mi^ht not have 
any change.” 

Hard luck 

f^RlED a thrifty old baker from 
Limn : ' • 

“/ have baked a remarkable bun. 
Though it's too hard to chew, 

/ believe it will do 
To make^ bullets to fire from my 
gun.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
J]arly in spring the yellow pca- 
' blossoms pf ^ needle whin . 
appear on commons, and heaths. 
Each flower has six petals which 
rest in a -cup 
of five green 
sepals. Clus¬ 
ters of five.or 
six flowers 
grow close to¬ 
gether, on a 
trailing 
w'oody stem.* 
Leaves are 
tiny, narrow, 
and smooth. The plant takes the 
form of a low shrub, about a foot 
high. 

It is covered with sharp thorns, 
hence its name. 



Reading about the preparations going on in Helsinki for the Olympic Games, 
Jacko and Chimp decided that they would have their own race, but not just 
plain running—they would have an obstacle race; more exciting, they said. 
Adolphus agreed to act as judge. Quickly they got ready. A shout from 
Adolphus and they were off—jumping ditches, clearing a st^Ic, crawling for 
20 yards, hopping for another 20 yards, climbing through a suspended barrel 
and, finally, struggling across the finishing line in a sack. Jacko won. 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
FROGHOPPERS. “Get my 
ball, please, Don,” said Ann to her 
brother. “It’s under those weeds, 
and the leaves are * covered with 
That horrid spit,” protested Ann. 

“IPs only cuckoo spit,” Don 
chuckled, as he retrieved the ball. 
“1 believe insects make it.” 

“Correct, Don,” said Farmer 
Gray, overhearing. “ It is made by 
froghoppers. The mass of tiny, 
frothy bubbles protects the larva 
of the froghopper from the sun, 
and also conceals it from enemies. 
These-little insects are broad with 
fiat heads, like frogs, and can leap 
in an astonishing manner.” 


Not, very successful 

is no need for you to 
bring your - articles person¬ 
ally,” said the busy editor to one 
of his would-be contributors. 

“Oh, but I have to,” came the’ 
answer; “I can’t afford the post-- 
age.” • - : 

RODDY 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Billy takes charge 


B'l LY v/as not pleased when 
his mother said she would 
like him to help her to run a 
stall at the village fete. 

“Oh, Mummy,” - he ex¬ 
claimed, “that means I shall 
have to dress up in my best 
clothes, miss my cricket in 
the park, and have a miser¬ 
able afternoon twiddling my 
thumbs.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it will be 
as bad as all that,” laughed 
Mummy. 

But Billy was not to be con¬ 
vinced, and it was with a long 
face that he went with Mummy 
to the Manor, where the fete 
was being held. 

They walked across the wide 


lawns to ' where the stalls 
. gleamed white in the sunshine. 
Then Mummy stopped by a 
coconut stall. 

“Well, here we arc,” she said 
with a sideward glance at 
Billy. 

Billy's eyes gleamed, and for 
half an hour until the fete was 
officially opened he was throw¬ 
ing balls at the coconuts. 

When the fete was declared 
open he took his position, hold¬ 
ing the balls, and shouting in a ' 
voice that could be heard all 
over the grounds: “Roll up, 
roll up. Four shies for six¬ 
pence.” , 

Fetes, Billy soon decided, arc 
jolly good fun! 


DOW BY THE RIVER’S EDGE 




“ Goodness! ..All the way from 

Yorksliire. You must have started 
early this morning.” 

CHAIN ^ QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked,'the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Biggest country in South 
America, with a population about 
the same as Great-Britain’s ; dis¬ 
covered by a Portuguese, Pedro 
Cabral, in 1500. 

2. Holiday resort in North 
Devon; known as “Ealhfrith’s 
Valley ” (combe) in Saxon times ; 
raided in 1797 by French ships, 
which sank all the vessels in the 
harbour. 

3. English writer; born in 
France 1870; became British sub¬ 
ject in 1902; works for children 
include The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts and Cautionary Tales. 

4. Sea creature with*eight arms ; 
some species appear in British 
waters and spoil lobster-fishing; 
females lay as many as 50,000 eggs 
in a few days. 

Answer next week 


Academy. 8 Anger. 9 Examina¬ 
tion of a/cs. 11 Pig-like mam¬ 
mals. 13 Medical officer. 14 Dcs- 
patcher. 16 Tear. 17 Front.- 19- 
Appoint as substitute. 21 Spanish 
for the. 23 Tell. 25 Smallest. 27 
Dial this to get the right time. 28 
Unhappy. 29 Paces. 

READING DOWN. 1 Hole. 2 
Obliterate,' 3 Rely. 4 Pig fat. 5 
Anno Domini. 6 Edge. 7 Make 
amends. 10 Serviceable. 12 
Buries. 15 Revolve. 16 Staggers. 
18 Put the tip on again. 20 
Favourites. -22 Meadow. 24 
Printer’s measures. 26 Advertise- . 
ment. Answer next week 



23 


20 


29 



18 


24 


Humphrey’s hoard 

A re you saving for the holidays? 

Humphrey started some time 
ago and his money-box contains 
twice as many halfpennies as 
pennies, twice as many pennies as 
threepenny pieces, and. twice as 
many threepenny pieces as six¬ 
pences. 

If there are no other coins and 
his money-box now has exactly 
five shillings, how many half¬ 
pennies are there? 

Answer next week 

IN THE WRONG PATH 
Yhe fortune-teller had just told 
her client that an obstinate 
man would constantly be in his 
path. 

. “Well, he had better watch put,” 
remarked her client; “I’m a lorry 
driver.” 

Sammy Simple 

gAMMY looked up from a letter he 
was writing jtnd asked: “How 
many Zs in scissors, please?” 


QUITE NATURAL 
YiiE stork has such very long 
legs. 

That whenever he goes for a walk 
He never proceeds at an amble— 
His gait’s best described as a stalk. 

YOUIVG QUIZ—answers 

1 Crocodile. 

2 Pound foolish. 

3 Mineral used in making high-grade 
steels. 

4 The Normans. 

5 Definite. 

6 Uganda. 

7 Five. 

8 Sir Richard Grenville. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle in rhyme Kingfi&^her 

Chain Quiz Trieste, Tell, Llandudno, Nobel. 

Hidden places Bakewell. 

Word square BRAVO 
ROWER 
AWARD 
VERSE 
ORDER 
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You’ve got to be alert and highly skilled to fly or service a plane like this. 
But plenty of young men not much older than you are doing it. They took 
advantage of the R.A.F.’s Apprenticeship scheme and joined when they were 
between 15-17L Because they joined young they’re now out ahead. The 
Royal Air Force has made them important people, and given them an exciting 
life. You could follow their example. Post the coupon for full details. 

Armstrong-Whitworth Meteor NFM Flying at a speed approaching 600 m.p.h. it 
can detect enemy aircraft in almost zero visibility, thanks to the Observer who vjatches 
the ^blips* on his radar screen. Four 20 m.m. cannons provide intense fire power* 



There’s a place for YOU in the 


to; royal air force {c.s.146') vkjtory house, London, w.c.2 
lam over 14. Please send me details of :— 


(A) the Apprenticeship Scheme 


(B) the A.T.C 



(tick which you require^ 

NAME..... 

address. 


AGE.DATE OF BIRTH.. 



















































































